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direction in which the Peace Society has been working 
for nearly a century ; and because they believe that it is 
by such agreements, providing for the settlement of pos- 
sible differences, and promoting mutual confidence and 
cooperation, rather than by measures and acts of retalia- 
tion and reprisal, that the permanent peace and prosper- 
ity of nations are secured." 



Canon Bamet of London has given 

i F m 8 p h o t 8s"bie Pirit a S ood lead t0 Christian ministers every- 
where, and we hope many of them will 
follow his example as the Christmas season comes on. 
He recently, as reported by the Westminster Gazette, 
gave utterance in St. Paul's Cathedral to the following 
sentiments : 

" Canon Barnett, preaching at St. Paul's Cathedral 
last night, reflected on the way in which many human 
relations had come to be expressed in war terms. There 
was strife between labor and capital, a big fight for 
the schools, a tariff war, a struggle for supremacy. 
It was the noise of our own internal battles which 
drowned the cries from the Balkans. He urged that the 
fighting spirit was impossible to any one who accepted 
the gospel teaching that power is on the side of love 
and gentleness. It was not for a preacher of Chris- 
tianity to take sides in any conflict, but he was bound to 
condemn everywhere aggressiveness — the spirit of arro- 
gance and intolerance, the suspicion of others' motives, 
the greed of others' gain, and the desire for mastery. He 
concluded a powerful discourse by asking the great con- 
gregation before him how any one of them could dare to 
call Christ his Lord and Master and then act aggressively, 
adopt the fighting spirit, refuse His way as impracticable, 
His policy of giving good for evil as a policy fit for 
slaves, and His hope of peace on earth as stuff for 
dreamers." 



On Thursday evening, October 22, a 

PeacTsodet P eace societv for the State of Minnesota 
was organized in the Friends' Church, 
Minneapolis. R. J. Mendenhall, the well-known florist 
of the city, was elected president. Miss A. B. Albertson 
was chosen secretary, and a number of vice-presidents 
were appointed, among whom were Rev. W. B. Riley, 
Dr. A. H. Lindley, Dr. G. G. Eitel, Professor Maria 
Sanford, Rev. James Wallace, Rabbi Isaac L. Rypins, 
Mrs. Linton J. Bacchus, Rev. Father Martin Mahony 
and Rev. Martin D. Hardin. Rev. John S. Merrick, 
who is doing work for the American Peace Society in 
Minneapolis, R. J. Mendenhall, Professor Maria Sanford 
and others made addresses. Mr. Merrick explained that 
the work of the American Peace Society and kindred 
organizations is one which is directed toward the bring- 
ing about of a united humanity, and is not in the inter- 
ests of any denominational belief. Professor Sanford 
argued that if the Christian churches had done their 
duty the recent wars might have been avoided. So far 
as we know, this is the first general peace society that 



has ever been organized in Minnesota. We hope it may 
have a long, active and successful career. There was 
never a time when peace work, if done energetically and 
intelligently, counted for so much as at the present 
time. The next meeting of the new Minnesota Peace 
Society will be held in St. Paul in December. 



The Ne t By reference to the proceedings of the 

Peace congress. Rouen Peace Congress, page 206, it will 
be seen that, on the invitation of the Ameri- 
can delegates, supported by more than fifty eminent men 
and women of the nation, the Congress voted unani- 
mously and enthusiastically to hold its meeting next 
year in this country. The Congress will probably be 
held late in September or the early part of October. 
The date and the place will be determined after careful 
consultation among those interested in the matter, includ- 
ing the directors of the St. Louis Exposition. A number 
of reasons would suggest St. Louis as the proper city, on 
account of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition which will 
be going on there. On the other hand, St. Louis is so 
far from the Atlantic coast that many of those in Europe 
who would like to come have expressed their preference 
that the meeting should be held in one of the Atlantic 
seaboard cities. The active constituency of the peace 
movement is also greater in the East than elsewhere, and 
a much larger attendance at the Congress might be ex- 
pected in Boston or New York than in St. Louis. The 
whole matter will be carefully canvassed, and then as 
early as possible the preparation for the Congress will be 

begun. 

■ * ^ » ■ 

Notes on the Peace Congress. 

The American Peace Society had six delegates at the 
Congress, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Professor J. C. 
Bracq of Vassar College, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs of Topeka, 
Kan., Benjamin F. Trueblood and Miss Lyra D. True- 
blood. The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia was 
represented by Rev. and Mrs. Matthew Anderson, the 
National Arbitration Association of Washington by Mr. 
Wm. Blymyer, and the National Council of Women by 
Countess Cora di Brazza. 

At the great public meeting of the Congress held in 
Havre, Sunday afternoon, September 27, Mr. Trouillot, 
Minister of Commerce, declared that France was proud 
to be at the head of the peace movement, and he hoped 
that the time was coming when the huge sums devoted 
to keeping up armies would be utilized for the benefit of 
humanity. 

One of the most encouraging things connected with 
the Congress was the evidence which it gave of the great 
accession of strength to the peace movement from the 
side of organized labor — an accomplishment for which 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt and other leaders had labored for 
several years. 

Mrs. Henry Richard, widow of the distinguished Bri- 
tish apostle of peace of the last generation, was in at- 
tendance daily at the sassions of the Congress, and fol- 
lowed the proceedings with an interest and devotion 
which younger persons might well have envied. Her 
presence was a continual inspiration to the Congress. 
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Among the German delegation to the Congress was 
Otto Umfrid, the distinguished city preacher of Stutt- 
gart, who has filled all that part of Germany with knowl- 
edge of the principles and purposes of the peace move- 
ment. It was the first time we have seen him in a peace 
congress. 

The press was unusually well represented at the Con- 
gress, and the papers of Rouen gave daily a large amount 
of space to reports of the proceedings. A number of the 
dailies of Paris also had accounts of the deliberations. 



Brevities. 

. . . The artist Doche is painting a picture of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague. The canvas is an im- 
mense one, the figure of each delegate being life size. 
The painting is being done for the Netherlands govern- 
ment, and when finished is to be copied in Gobelin tapes- 
try for the state. 

..." Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable," by Ernest 
Howard Crosby, which is full of peace ideas, is issued in 
a paper edition at one shilling per copy by Francis 
Riddell Henderson, 26 Paternoster Square, London. 
The Comrade Cooperative Company, 11 Cooper Square, 
New York, have imported a part of this (third) edition 
and will be glad to supply any who may wish copies. 

. . . The United States is represented among the 
counsel which are arguing the Venezuelan preferential 
treatment case at The Hague by William L. Penfield, 
Solicitor of the State Department, Hon. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh and Herbert W. Bowen, Minister to Venezuela. 

. . . The estimates for the War Department for the 
next fiscal year amount to about $78,000,000, a slight 
increase over last year. The Navy Department will ask 
for about $103,000,000, which is several millions more 
than was called for last year. 

. . . Dr. Thomas Barclay, who did so much to pro- 
mote public opinion in Great Britain and France in favor 
of a treaty of arbitration between those countries, has 
been visiting in this country with the Mosely Commis- 
sion. He addressed the faculty and students of Tale 
University on October 27, on the subject of a general 
arbitration treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

. . . The British Ambassador at Madrid, Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, has been appointed by King Edward 
as Ambassador to this country, to succeed the late Sir 
Michael Henry Herbert. We welcome him, and hope 
he may prove to be as full of peace and goodwill as the 
two ambassadors who preceded him. 

. . . Edwin D. Mead read a valuable paper on " The 
World's Debt to Holland in the Cause of Peace " before 
the International Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers, recently held at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. The substance of the paper was printed in " The 
Unitarian World" (5 Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W. C.) for October. 

. . . International Arbitration was one of the subjects 
discussed at the recent meeting of the National Civic 
Federation in Chicago. 



A Regular International Advisory 
Congress.* 

BY BENJAMIN F. TKUEBLOOD. 

It was not until comparatively recently that writers 
on the subject began to take account of international 
congresses and conferences as sources of international 
law. Our distinguished American authority, Henry 
Wheaton, does not, e¥en in the last edition of his work, 
mention them among the sources. This is true of all 
the writers of forty years and more ago. 

But so rapidly have these congresses and conferences 
developed in frequency and importance during the last 
generation that they have begun to force themselves 
upon the attention of international law writers, though 
as yet they have received but scant notice. One of our 
latest American writers, Mr. Hannis Taylor, in his ex- 
tended treatise on public international law, published 
only two years ago, catalogues five sources, and places 
congresses and conferences in the first category, along 
with arbitration tribunals, etc. It is almost certain that 
every future writer will closely follow his example. 

There is nothing more significant in the recent history 
of international relations than these gatherings of the 
official representatives of governments, whether they be 
considered from the point of view of their personnel, 
their number and frequency, the ends for which they 
have been assembled, or the wide and increasing in- 
fluence which they have exercised upon the attitude of 
the nations towards each other, and in the extension of 
the reign of law among them. It is a bit curious, there- 
fore, that so little attention has been given to them, to 
the grounds of their existence, and their bearing on the 
present and future development of civilization in its 
larger world-aspects. They have not even been cata- 
logued, much less studied and interpreted. 

I have made and have here a list of the more im- 
portant of these meetings since 1815, to the number of 
thirty-three.f The number is actually considerably 

*A paper read at the Twenty-first Conference of the International 
Law Association, Antwerp, Belgium, September 30. 

tLisT of International Congresses and Conferences. 

1815. The Congress of Vienna, which adjusted the questions 
left by the Napoleonic campaigns. 

1822. The Congress of Verona, for the promotion of the pur- 
poses of the Holy Alliance. 

1825. The Conference of St. Petersburg, which prepared the 
way for the independence of Greece. 

1831. The Conference of London, which made Holland and 
Belgium independent nations. 

1856. The Congress of Paris, which disposed of the questions 
entailed by the Crimean War. 

1864. The Geneva Congress, which established the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society. 

1867. The Conference of London, which neutralized the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

1868. The Congress of St. Petersburg, which provided for the 
restriction of the use of certain types of bullets. 

1871. The Conference of London, which modified the Paris 
Treaty of 1856. 

1874. The Congress of Brussels, which prepared a restate- 
ment and improvement of the laws of war. 

1874. The First International Postal Congress, held at Berne, 
which organized the Universal Postal Union. 

1875. The Metrical Diplomatic Congress at Paris, which pre- 
pared the International Metric Convention, and pro- 
vided for the meeting of a general Conference on 
Weights and Measures at Paris, at least once every six 
years. 



